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The Changing Child Labor Situation 


In connection with the annual observance of Child 
Labor Sunday, January 28, a review of developments 1m 
the field of child labor during 1933 is here presented. 
The record begins with the disclosure of sweatshop con- 
ditions in which children and young girls were employed 
in practically all the eastern industrial states, particularly 
in the garment industry; it ends with the banning of 
child labor under 16 years in the industrial codes ap- 
proved for about 200 industries under the National 
Recovery Act. This extraordinary transformation con- 
stitutes a chapter of unique interest in the history of child 
labor. It is not the final chapter, however; for unless 
steps can be taken to ensure the continuance of federal 
control over child employment after the expiration of the 
codes, there is very real danger oi a “relapse” into the 
evils of the past. 


SweEaATEeD YOUTH 


During the first six months of 1933, the decrease in the 
total number of children employed continued, due to the 
lack of available jobs. Competition for employment be- 
came increasingly keen, with lowered wages, lengthened 
working hours and a general breakdown in standards of 
labor conditions resulting. In many cases girls and boys 
were hired in preference to experienced adults, because 
their labor was cheap. 

An investigator sent by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee into the Lehigh Valley of Pennsylvania found 
literally hundreds of 14- and 15-year old children em- 
ployed in shirt factories under sweatshop conditions. 
During the spring the children and young people em- 
ployed in several of these shirt factories went out on 
strike. A typical striker was Inez, a girl of 15, who 
earned about $1 a week trimming shirts; she was the 
only one in a family of eight, who was employed. Roger, 
14, also made $1 a week; his father had been unemployed 
for four years, but three of the children, including Roger, 
were working, their combined earnings amounting to less 
than an adult’s normal wage. Many of the families of 
these child sweatshop workers were receiving public re- 
lief. Inquiries were set on foot both by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania and by the Legislature. The recommenda- 
tions of the Investigating Committee appointed by the 
Legislature were embodied in a series of bills introduced 
during the late fall at a special legislative session, but 
all of these were defeated with the exception of the bill 
for ratification of the federal Child Labor Amendment. 

A survey was made by the federal Department of 
Labor, covering shirt factories in nine states including 
Pennsylvania. In all, about 20,000 pay-roll records were 
examined. Half the workers were found to be receiving 


less than $7.40 for a full week’s work. The highest 
median earnings were in New York, $9, with other states 
following in this order, Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land; Delaware footed the list with a median of $5.50 a 
week. In Maryland 42 per cent of all the workers, in 
Delaware 43 per cent, and in Pennsylvania 35 per cent, 
earned less than $5 a week. Many 14- and 15-year old 
gitls were found to be working, both in Pennsylvania and 
in Connecticut. 
STATE LEGISLATION 


Forty-three state legislatures met in regular session 
early in 1933. Mandatory minimum wage laws, strongly 
urged by President Roosevelt, were passed first by New 
York and Utah, and then by New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Ohio and Illinois. With the exception 
of the Utah law, which conferred upon the State Indus- 
trial Commission wide powers to regulate hours and con- 
ditions of labor as well as wages for women and minors 
under 18, these laws provide for the establishment of 
minimum wage boards to investigate wages within an 
industry and make recommendations on the basis of 
which the director of the Minimum Wage Division may 
issue a directory order; this in turn may later be made 
mandatory. These laws apply to women, and to minors. 
In New York State an investigation of laundries was 
made under this power and a directory order given which, 
it was said, would raise the wages of 80 per cent of the 
laundry workers in the state. Massachusetts amended 
its minimum wage law, which is recommendatory in na- 
ture, by providing for the compulsory labeling of goods 
produced in violation of a decree, with a penalty for 
failure to use the label. 

Utah enacted an entirely new child labor law which 
places it in the foremost rank with reference to such 
legislation. The provisions include a 16-year age mini- 
mum for employment with the exception of light work 
outside of school hours for children over 14; an 8-hour 
day and 44-hour week for minors under 18; prohibition 
of night work and hazardous work for minors under 18, 
with work permits required ; and double compensation for 
minors injured while illegally employed. 

One other state, Wisconsin, raised the age for employ- 
ment during school hours from 14 to 16 years. Sixteen- 
year bills were defeated, on the other hand, in Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Texas. 

Two other states, Indiana and New Hampshire, pro- 
vided for double compensation to be paid to minors in- 
jured while illegally employed. 

Connecticut passed a law which places tenement home 
workers under the child labor and working hour regula- 
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tions, requires the recording of all home workers with 
amounts paid them, and provides a penalty for violation. 
It also reduced somewhat the maximum working hours 
for minors under 16 and women, in stores, restaurants, 
barber shops, etc. But the hours allowed are still very 
long—52 a week, and 9 hours a day with one 10-hour 
day a week. 

Several other states strengthened regulations relating 
to maximum working hours or night work for minors or 
for girls and women, or enacted penalties for violation 
of laws relating to the employment of minors. 


Unber THE NATIONAL RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Cotton Textile Code—The code for the cotton textile 
industry, first of the industrial codes to be submitted un- 
der the National Recovery Act, originally contained no 
child labor provision. A vigorous protest, headed by the 
National Child Labor Committee, was made to General 
Johnson, urging a ban on child labor. As the result, 
the manufacturers finally incorporated a clause prohibit- 
ing the employment of children under 16 in cotton mills. 
This set a precedent for other manufacturing industries, 
whose codes have all included at least a 16-year age mini- 
mum for employment. 


Experience with this first code in operation showed that 
the exemption of learners from the basic minimum wage, 
during a period of six weeks, was a loophole through 
which many abuses might creep in. Plants were re- 
ported where experienced workers, in some instances the 
entire working force, were required to sign pledges to 
work six weeks as learners at wages far below the mini- 
mum on pain of losing their jobs. It also left the way 
open for the employment of large numbers of young girls 
as learners at sub-minimum wages, since the number of 
learners in a plant was not restricted. Yet these practices 
were among the evils which the codes were especially 
planned to prevent. 


Genera! Principles— Early in the course of code drafting, 
the National Child Labor Committee submitted to the 
Recovery Administration a statement of three general 
principles which should govern child labor clauses in all 
codes. These principles were: 


I. A 16-year age minimum should be included in 
every industrial code and should apply to all types 
of employment in the industry; for industries, or 
specific processes in industries, where unemploy- 
ment is especially acute, or where the risks of em- 
ployment make advisable adult workers, an 18-year 
age minimum should be specified. 


IL. The employment of learners or apprentices should 
be strictly regulated as to the number permitted, 
wages, and length of apprenticeship period. 

III. Wage rates for junior workers should not be con- 
sidered on an arbitrary age basis, but if such 
workers are bona fide apprentices, they should be 
dealt with on that footing. 


In cases where codes submitted were seriously inade- 
quate‘in any of these respects, the National Child Labor 
Committee entered a protest, and suggested substitute 
wording ; in several instances a representative of the com- 
mittee appeared at the hearing. Although a number of 
the earlier codes were approved with inadequate safe- 
guards for learners, or without sufficient protection for 
minors over 16 from hazardous employment, with each 
passing month an increasing proportion of the codes ap- 
proved have contained provisions adequately protecting 
minors. 


industries as pyrotechnic manufacturing. 


Minimum Age for Employment—Oi 197 codes approved 
by the first of January, 68 provide a straight 10-year age 
minimum for all employment. ‘The bulx of these are 
for manutacturing industries, but hotels, banks and the 
transit industry are included. One hundred fiiteen codes, 
in addition to prohibiting all employment under 106 years, 
forbid the employment of minors under 18 years in occu- 
pations which are hazardous or detrimental to health; 
twelve of these extend the 18-year minimum to all em- 
ployment in the industry, or at least to all factory or 
manutacturing employment. ‘This latter group includes 
such heavy industries as concrete masonry, asphalt 
shingle and roofing, copper and brass mill products, and 
lumber and timber products, and such highly hazardous 
The larger 
group, in which minors between 16 and 18 are prohibited 
only in hazardous operations, includes the paper and pulp 
and newsprint industries and a number of machine manu- 
facturing industries, most of which specify that minors 
shall not operate wood or metal working machinery. 

Many of the more recently approved codes require the 
Code Authority to submit a list of hazardous occupations 
in which minors under 18 may not be employed, and 
recommend that persons employing minors satisfy the 
minimum age requirements by obtaining age certificates 
from the state authority which issues working papers. 

The bituminous coal industry code, which first con- 
tained no minimum age for employment except a 16-year 
limit for work underground, was approved with a 17- 
year limit for work underground and for hazardous 
occupations above ground, and a 16-year limit for all 
other employment. The code for the cleaning and dyeing 
trade sets 17 years as the minimum age for all employ- 
ment. The code for the salt producing industry sets 21 
as the minimum age for the underground work; and that 
for the motor bus industry sets 21 as the minimum age 
for motor bus drivers. The fur dressing and fur dyeing 
industry code prohibits occupations which are hazardous 
or detrimental to health for minors under 20 years. 

The remaining nine codes, although they also have a 
general 16-year age minimum for employment, contain 
exemptions allowing the employment of younger chil- 
dren under certain circumstances. These fall into two 
groups. The motion picture, radio broadcasting, and 
legitimate theatre codes allow children of any age to be 
employed professionally, subject to state regulations. The 
codes for the general retail trade and for the retail drug, 
food and grocery, and jewelry trades allow the employ- 
ment of children 14 and 15 years of age three hours a 
day (or one eight-hour day a week) between 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m. outside of school hours, and similar exemptions 
are allowed in the paper distributing trades and in sav- 
ings, building and loan associations. Children under 16 
however must not deliver merchandise from trucks. The 
retail code exemption is a modification of the exemption 
allowed for children in non-manufacturing occupations 
under the President’s Re-employment Agreement, which 
has now been extended to May 1, 1934. 


Exemptions for Learners—Since the minimum wages es- 
tablished by most of the codes are decidedly low, it 
would seem that all employes without exception should 
receive at least the minimum. It is encouraging therefore 
to note that an increasing percentage of codes as ap- 
proved allow no exemption from the minimum wage rates 
for learners. If such exemption is allowed, however, the 
National Child Labor Committee has urged that at least 
it should be carefully safeguarded, and has suggested the 
following standards: limitation of number of learners to 
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five per cent of the total number of employes; restriction 
of the learning period to six weeks; 80 per cent of the 
minimum wage rate as the least which learners may be 
aid, 

: A majority of the codes with learners’ exemptions have 
accepted the principles embodied in these safeguards, al- 
though some allow a longer learning period or a larger 
number of learners, and a few, especially among the 
earlier codes, omit one or two safeguards altogether. The 
code for the iron and steel industry, one of the first to 
be approved, exempts learners without any safeguards 
whatever. 

A number of industries requiring a high degree of 
skill have found it necessary to provide for bona fide ap- 
prentices as distinct from short-term learners, by the 
recognition of apprentices indentured under union con- 
tracts or under state law, copies of each contract to be 
filed with the Code Authority. 


Junior Wage Differentiak—The wage ditierential for 
junior employes which appears in a tew codes is a pro- 
vision that employes between 16 and 18 to 20 years of 
age (the upper limit varies) may be paid $1 or $2 a week 
less than the minimum rates otherwise prescribed, regard- 
less of experience, length of service or quality of services. 

The code for the retail dry goods trade as originally 
submitted in June contained a provision which allowed 
boys to receive for two years $2 less than the minimum 
weekly wage. In the code finally approved for the retail 
trade, including the dry goods trade, however, the differ- 
ential is lessened to $1 a week, and restricted to the first 
six months of employment in the trade. Similar pro- 
visions appear in the retail drug, food and grocery, and 
jewelry codes, and in one or two others. 

A number of industries also allow a restricted number 
of office boys and girls to be paid 80 per cent of the mini- 
mum wage. 


Industrial Home Work—One of the most difficult aspects 
of the sweated labor problem to control is that of in- 
dustrial home work in the tenements, which usually in- 
volves the labor of a whole family, including children of 
all ages, for very low compensation. A number of in- 
dustries have taken advantage of the codes to eliminate 
home work altogether. These include the following in- 
dustries: coat and suit, men’s clothing, underwear, toy 
and playthings, dress manufacturing, corset and bras- 
siere, women’s belt, advertising specialty, umbrella manu- 
facturing, luggage and fancy leather goods, cigar con- 
tainer, and precious jewelry producing. Home work is 
prohibited after May 1, 1934, in the artificial flower and 
feather industry and the men’s garter, suspender and belt 
manufacturing industry; it is reduced or prohibited with 
certain exceptions in the leather and woolen knit glove, 
the hosiery, handkerchief, and cotton garment industries. 
In a few occupations where home work is prevalent how- 
ever, such as the lace industry, the code places no re- 
striction on home work. 


Beet Fields—When a hearing on the proposed Sugar 
Stabilization Agreement was held during August, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee made a vigorous attempt 
to secure the inclusion of a provision prohibiting child 
labor and regulating labor conditions in the beet fields. 
A staff member who had spent several weeks in Colorado 
beet fields earlier in the summer, testified as to the extent 
of child labor, the 12-hour working day and the low pay 
for beet work. Most of the children eight years of age 
and over were working regularly. The pay for beet work 
had been cut practically in half since 1930 (although it 
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was never adequate); the average annual income had 
fallen to $53 per individual member of family, and $78 
per worker; moreover, supplementary work on other 
farm crops or in the cities had become so scarce that 
most of the beet families were on federal relief during 
the winter months. Corroborating evidence was submit- 
ted by one of the beet workers, and by the Children’s 
Bureau. A telegram from Colorado to the head of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration stated that the 
221 families working on beet contracts in Boulder 
County received federal relief last winter, and that some 
of the growers were also assisted; also that 25 families 
were carried on the relief rolls all summer because their 
pay, even while working, was insufhicient for the mini- 
mum necessities of life. in Morgan County, Colorado, 
it was estimated that 300 of the 500 beet families re- 
ceived federal relief last winter. 

When the Sugar Stabilization Agreement was rejected 
by the administration, attempts were continued to secure 
protection for children in the beet fields in any agreement 
that might be signed for the sugar industry. None had 
been signed up to the end of the year, however, and the 
fall beet harvest was completed with the children at 
work as usual. 


Newspaper Code—The code originally submitted by the 
newspaper publishers contained an exemption allowing 
children at any age to be employed in the sale or delivery 
of newspapers at any hour of the day or night except 
during school hours. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee protested against such laxity in an occupation 
which is not only one of the most extensive fields of 
child employment, but in which some of the worst abuses 
are found, including the employment of girls and very 
young children in street selling, work during early morn- 
ing and late evening hours, exposure to physical hazards 
of weather and traffic and to moral hazards of bad asso- 
ciates, gambling, begging and the like. 

As reasonable standards for newspaper work the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee suggested a 14-year age 
limit for work outside of school hours (16 years for 
night work) and the prohibition of such work for girls. 
According to the statement of the International Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association, more than half a million 
children (age not stated) are employed as carrier or sales 
boys for the newspapers. Both the newspaper publishers’ 
code and the graphic arts code, which includes the maga- 
zine publishers (who asked for a similar exemption for 
children selling or delivering magazines) were still held 
under advisement by the Recovery Administration early 
in January, but it was understood that the most recent 
draft of the newspaper code prohibited children under 
16 years from street selling at night. 


Number of Children Affected—It is estimated that about 
100,000 children under 16 years of age were released 
from employment during the second half of 1933 as a 
result of the National Recovery Program, and were free 
to continue their schooling. Another 50,000 minors be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age were removed from hazard- 
ous occupations, although these of course were eligible 
for other jobs. Minors over 16 who remained in industry 
were benefited by the minimum wage rates and shortened 
working hours under the codes. Even a 40-hour working 
week represents a notable advance, since only 5 state laws 
restrict working hours, even for children under 16, to as 
few as 44 hours a week. 

Although many thousands of children are still employed 
in occupations not prohibited by the codes (about 100,000 
as hired hands in industrialized agriculture, and 40,000 
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as domestic servants) the National Recovery Program 
has effected a transformation in child labor which would 
scarcely have been thought possible a year ago. The 
general acceptance which the relatively high age limits 
for employment under the codes have met is in striking 
contrast to the rejection of 16-year age minimum bills 
by state after state only a few months earlier. Con- 
certed nation-wide action seems to be the only practical 
way of obtaining adequate child protection. 


Proposep FEDERAL CHILD Lasor AMENDMENT 


A new measure of interest has been shown in the pend- 
ing Child Labor Amendment as a means of continuing 
the national control of child employment which has 
proved so beneficial under the industrial codes. 

Up to January, 1933, the Amendment had been ratified 
by only six states. During 1933 it was approved by 14 
additional states, bringing the total number of ratifica- 
tions to 20.1. Active campaigns for ratification are 
planned in eight states? whose legislatures meet in 
regular session during 1934, with the possibility of addi- 
tional ratifications by states holding special legislative 
sessions. Supporters of the Amendment hope that the 
36 ratifications requisite for adoption of the Amendment 
may be completed early in 1935 when the majority of 
state legislatures again meet in regular session, so that 
before the expiration of the National Recovery Act, the 
power to enact legislation regulating the employment of 
children under 18 will be placed definitely in the hands 
of the federal government. 


More About the Goodwin Plan 


Last week’s issue of this SERVICE contained an ac- 
count of the Goodwin Plan, from which it was necessary 
to omit the company’s answer on certain points. To the 
extent that such statements seem to clarify the issue or 
to embody considerations which in fairness should be of- 
fered, they are quoted below. 

With reference to the point that the arbitration pro- 
posal may not result in bringing any other than financial 
disputes to arbitration, the Corporation says: 

“The Goodwin Corporation gives assurance that not 
only cases involving financial interests, but all complaints 
of employer-employe relations will be mailed to those 
nominees of ours who have promised to serve upon call 
on the Board of Arbitration, with notice of the steps 
being taken by our Public Relations Department. The 
reason given by the Goodwin Corporation for the present 
set-up of the Arbitration Board is that they could not 
legally appoint an outside group independent of manu- 
facturers’ representation. It is further stated that the 
Arbitration Board shall consist of one member chosen 
by the manufacturing client, one chosen by the Goodwin 
Corporation, (a man in no way connected with the Com- 
pay, and not even necessarily an endorser of the Plan) 
and a third chosen by the two aforementitned members. 
It is assumed that the third member will be representative 
of the group affected by the dispute—employer, employe. 
or consumer. This set-up has been highly commended 
by officials of the National Recovery Administration.” 


1States ratifying, 1924-1932: 
Colorado, Montana, Wisconsin, States ratifying, 1933, Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia. 

2Kentucky, Louisiana. Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia. 


\rizona, Arkansas, California, 


{Comment: (1) The assurance that complaints will be 
mailed is not an assurance that they will be arbitrated. 
(2) No one has suggested that the Arbitration Board 
should not include the manufacturer’s representative. It 
would not be arbitration in that case. (3) The “assump- 
tion” as to the third member obviously cannot be made 
with assurance since the attitude of any particular manu- 
facturer cannot be predicted.] 

As to the criticism made of the Plan—perhaps the 
most serious one—on the ground of its exclusion of all 
but one manufacturer in any line of merchandise from 
the benefits of sales promotion, regardless of his business 
cthics, the Corporation says: 

“Only a dreamer can conceive of the possibility of 
one commercial concern being able to include all manu- 
facturers of every classification, who desire to meet the 
conditions set up by the Goodwin Corporation. This is 
not from any selfishness on the part of the Goodwin 
Corporation, but is due to conditions that manufacturers, 
themselves, impose. It is an established practice that a 
merchandising or advertising agency cannot, at one and 
the same time, offer its services to competing clients. 
This same principle holds in practice, if not in theory, 
with other groups. Purely for purposes of illustration, 
let us suppose that a traveling salesman for a coffee 
house desires to offer his services to two or more compet- 
ing houses, impartially presenting their coffees to mer- 
chants. Would his services be accepted by any of the 
houses? We doubt it. Again, even in the more idealistic 
Service field, let us suppose that a Methodist clergyman, 
serving a congregation in a town where there is a Pres- 
byterian and Disciples Church, should be so motivated 
by the service spirit that he offers to be the pastor of all 
three churches. Would his offer be accepted? Judge 
for yourself. Therefore, the selection of one manufac- 
turer in each classification or price range is not of the 
choosing of the Goodwin Corporation, but is determined 
by the competitive system under which we live. How- 
ever, the Corporation does not offer the services of its 
entire field force—supposing that it goes beyond the 
250,000 mark—to any one manufacturer.” 

[Comment: This seems to make even more apparent 
than the critics have done the reason for serious opposi- 
tion to the Plan.] ‘ 

In further explanation of its proposal for an Advisory 
Board, the Corporation says: 

“While we have not felt it necessary to give publicity 
to this matter, arrangements are already under way for 
an Advisory Board, consisting of representatives of 
manufacturers, labor, consumers, and religious groups. 
Members of this Board will in no way be connected with 
the Goodwin Corporation as employes, but will offer their 
services gratis. It may interest you to know that the 
suggestion came from the President of one of the largest 
labor units in the country, who is a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Advisory Board, and who feels that the 
Plan is eminently fair to Labor. It is also upon the 
suggestions of certain well-known labor leaders that we 
have based the percentage of increase in wages that may 
come from profits made by manufacturers under the 
Goodwin Plan.” The Corporation also points out that 
some employers have objected that the Plan is pro-union. 

[Comment: It is because of elements in the Plan 
which are on their face commendable and promising that 
many thoughtful persons have felt it necessary to point 
out possibilities of a different sort. The offering of such 
critical opinion does not imply any attempt or desire 
to impugn motives. ] 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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